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Vol. V1, No. 217 Saturday Jrne 6, 1925 
SCIENTISTS PLEDGE SUPPORT TO TENNESSFE PROFESSOR , ,. | 
ARRESTED FOR TEACHING EVOLUTION () Ne 


4 
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Prof. M. I. Pupin, Presiaent of American Association Fi 
for Advancement of Science, Calls Arrest Lawless Act tj 
and Says "Self-Respecting American Citizens" Must Aid Defense. 


The Scientists of America, 14,300 strorg, were called to the support : 
of- freedom of teaching and of evolution, when Prof. Michael I. Prpin, issu- s 
ed through Science Service the following statement in regard to vhe case 
brought in Tennessee under the recent anti-evoiution law: 


"fs President of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 


I pledge suprort in the defense of the Tennessee teacher arrested for teach- 

ing evolution; this support to accord with the resclution of Association's 
Committee of Drs. Con’lin, Davenport, and Osborr.. The American Civil Liberties 
Union can count upon the Association providing scientific expert advisers in 
defense of Professor Scopes. This case will be a test case, which was bound 

to come sooner or later, and its trial will define the law, if there be any 

in a lawless procedure like this arrest. Both as fair-minded scientists and as 
self-respecting American citizens we must aid in this trial." 


~~ Se 


Professor Pupin is the inventor of the system of loading coils on wires 
that makes long-distance telephony possible, and is well known to: the public 
through his fascinating autobiography, "From Immigrant to Inventor". He holds 
the chair of Electro-Mechanics at Columbia University. 


The American Association for the Advancement of Science is the largest 
general science society in the United States. It has 14,300 members and 86 
special scientific societies are affiliated or associated with ite 


Three years ago the Association appointed a committee corposed of Dr. 
E. G. conklin, professor of biology at Princeton University anc author of 
"Heredity and Environment in the Development of Man", Dr. Charies B, Daven- 
rort, cirector of the Station for Experimental Evolution of the Carnecie ® 
Institution of Yashingtorn at cold Spring Harbor, tonz Island,anc author of hed 
"Body Build and Its Inheritance"; and Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, Fresident 
of Trustees of American Museum of Natural History, New York, and author of 
"Men of the Old Stone Age", to revort a resolution on evclution. The resolu- 
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tion recommended by the committee and adopted by the council of the association 
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"Inasmuch as the attemrt has been made in several states to prohibit in 
tax-supported institutiors the teaching of evolution as applied to men, and 


"Since it has beer asserted that there is not a fact in the universe in 
support of this theory, that it is a 'mere guess! which leading acientists are 
now abandoning, and that even the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science at its last meeting in Toronto, Canada, approved this revolt against 
evolution, and ; 

"Imasmuch as such statements have boen given wide publicity through the 
Dress and are misleading pubiic opinion on this subject, 


"Therefore, the council of the Amcrican Association for the Advancement 
o> Science has thought it advisable to take forual aciion upon this matter, 
in order that there may be no ground for misunderstanding of the attitude of 
the association which is one of the largest scientific bodies in the world, 
with a membership or more thar i1,00O persons, including the American author- 
ities in all branches of scier.ce, The followince statements represent the posi- 
tion of the council with regard to the theory of evolutione 


"(1) The council of the association affirms that, so far as the scientific 
evidences of the evolution of plarits and animals and man are concerned, thereis 
no ground whatever for the assertion that these evidences constitute a 'mere 
guess’. No scientific generalization is more strongly supported by thoroughly 
tested evidences than is that of organic evolution. 


"(2) The council of the association affirms that the evidences in favor of 
the evolution of ran are sufficient to convince every scientist. of note in the 
world, and that these evidences are increasing in number and importance every 
year. 


"(3) The council of the association also affirms that the theory of evolution 
is one of the most potent of the great influences for good that have thus far 
eutered into hyman experience; it has promoted the progress of ‘mowledge, it has 
fostered unprejudiced inquiry, and it has served as an invalvacle aid in huran- 
ity's search fer truth in many fields. 


"(4) The council of the association is convinced that any logislation at- 
tempting to limit the teaching of any scientific doctrine so well astablished 
and so widely accepted by specialists as is the doctrine of evolution would be 
a profound mistake, which could not fail to injure and retard th: advancement 
or Imowledge and of human welfare by denying the freodom of teaching and inquiry 
which is essential to all progress." 


By rearranging her kitchen utensils, a Virginia woman recently saved herself 
323 steps a day or nearly 3 miles of wallzing a month. 


The United States is using up its timber four times as fast as it is growing. 
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BVILANCES FOR EVOLUTION ¢ 





NO .1 
THOUSANDS OF NEY TYPES OF LIFE 


PRODUCED “ITHIN PaST CENTURY 


Dr. Davenport Declares Animals and Flinnts ConstantlyCh°nge- 
Testimony of Neture is Scientist's "ord of Sod". 


By Dr. C. B 
n 


p 
Direct ra Go Cernce’ tution of Washington 
Jirector, Department of Ger Cernegic Institution of wasnhingte 


(Dr. Daverport is ene of th: lending geneticists of the country. The many 
rches of the Stetion for Francie ee Evolution at Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
a. N. oe arc wider his irect.ion. ) 


The fundamentalist complains that his faith and that of his children is be- 
shaken by the discoveries and conclusions of the biologist. This faith is 
ve on the teaching, d¢ircct’y or indirectly, of the clergy rhose statements the 
undamentalist accents as truth. 


The pegs. isi has a faith also which is very precious to him and that feith 
is based on observation cf nature and the experimental study of nature's phenore 
ena, and cae him, tae answers that nature gives to his questions are more signi- 
ficant than the assertions of the clergy. 


Fundanentalists eccept whet they have been told about the accuracy of de- 


scription of the origin of the universe given in the Scriptures. The biologist 
will accept the authority of no man, not even the man who presumes to state that 
the description of the origin of the world in the Bible is the "Word of God". 

The biologist has his own idea of whet is the word of God. He believes it to be 
the testimony cf nature. This testimony has to be wrong, as it were, out of 
nature but in this way evidence can be secured and has been secured that is in- 
controvertible. 


“mong the many lines of evidence, one of the most significant is that de- 
rived by the study of the origin of new forms under @omestication. All kinds of 
orgenisms were not made at the beginning of the world. There are now thousands 
of forms of animals and plants that reproduce their kind which did not exist 4 
centyry ago. Within the last ten years there have been produced scores of forms 
of the banana fly never before seen by the eye of man. Indeed, the very day on 
which the ancestors of some new types first appeared is known and miny of these 
types have persisted to the present day. 


We know indeed not a few forms which have anveared recently end wnich ful- 
fil the essential conditions of species as the naturalist finds them in nature. 
These forms differ by two or more constent traits from other species. They are 
quite as infertile with other species as some wild species are with each other. 
The principal difference between them and wild specics is that their beginnings 
have been seen and are known to be recent while thet of wild srecies has not been 
seen and so their origin is of unknown date. 
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But it is known thei tlhousenus of wild species, that we have on earth toaay, 
did not exist in earlier gouological ages just «s there mre tnousonds of species 
tint lived in past geological ages that ere not living today. 


The conception of a world tht does not change is one that may have scened 
possibie to monks shut iu their ¢ cells; but every one, who has travelled and ob-= 
served widely, knows tht the rec the carth is changing; and every one ~ho 
am 


vu ~ 
i r 
nes lived with ani bred animals Dlants kmo-s that they too are changing. 


1 
ae, 
ne. 
( Conyricht 12°5 by Science Service) 


EVIDENCES FOR EVOLUTION 





NO.2 
MAN'S iNSTINCTS AND ELMCTIONS SHOW 


EVOLJTIONARY LINX VITE AIMALS 


EFiologist Holds that Nerves, Mascles, Glands, and Structure 
are Dvicernce of Filial Relation with Rest of Nature 


Br Dr. “illiam E. Ritter, 
President of Science Service. 


(Dr. Ritter wis formerly director of the Seripps Institution for Biolog- 
cal Resesrch and »nrofessor of Zorxlcgy at the University of California. He 
is author of the "Jnity of the Organism" and the "Usefulness of Science". ) 


ar 


Dorn to e few years ago nearly all the facts on which rested the hypothesés 
that man originated from lower foruis of life by some marvelous process of naturel 
transformation were drawn from studies on bodily structure. Fossil remains, pily=- 
sical orgenization of men and other creatures now living, aad developing emoryos, 
were the almost exclusive sources of such facts. 


But now that reseerches into the activities and mental life of all sorts 
of men, in coupariscn with all sorts of inferior beings, has becn and ig being 


pape on @ vast scale and with great accuracy facts from this otner source ap- 
pareatly having the same meaning are coming to light inaston:saing nunbere. 
Charles Darwin foreshadowed the new era of investigetion by his took "The Exprese 
Siou of tne Emotions in Man and Animals". But the most positively scientific 


gate-opening into this great realm was made nearly simultaneously by the American 
psycholo gist, “4lliam James, and the Danish physiologist, C-rl Lange. The com- 
bined results of these initial lebors ras what is knom xs the Janes-Lange theory 
of the emotions. 


The main facts invoked by this theory are too ebvious to escane any one: 

All emotional states as of joy, gricf, fear, engcr, jealousy, love, arc associated 
with more or less cheracteristic bodily manifestation, these often seening to in- 

voaee the entire physical framevork. The theory says the boaily stetes thus mani- 
ested actually constitute the emotions. It is not, as the older theories had it, 
that the body is played upon 2s it were, by some independent entity, as a spirit, 
soncthing as a piano is played upon by a pianist, but thet the living organism's 

mode of responding to certain influences from the external world are the emotions. 
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“ith some modification later research hes strengthened and extended this \ 
theory. All our sentiments, emotions, passions, the noblest and the basest alike, 
are the ~orking together in resnonse to stimulation, of sense organs, nerves, 
muscles, blood vessels, viscera, «lands. Finally, only yesterday and today 
come the disceveries of internal secretions and vitamins which are essentially ) 
special agencies for exciting the verious body parts to their appropriate actions. 
sunsequently, so mich to tre front have the ectivities of animal organisms been 
brought by the new discoveries and theories, thet reflex actions, tropisms, 
instincts, appetites, -enotions, passions, have become the central interests of 
the dey not only in the science of mind but in art, literature, and nearly all 
practical life. 

























And through these activities, subject as they surely are to the laws of 
phsiclogy and heredity, man's identification with the whole of living nature is 
made direct and inevitable. There is not an item in the list of structures and 
sctivities mentioned that is not common to men and some, if not the whole, of 
the animal world. 


a ane 


oe 


If all this does not mean filiation by descent rith animate nature gener- 
ally, what does it mean? 


We have reached @ point in the study of man where it becomes clear that ti 
whatever theory of his origin shall finally prevzil must be accordant with the 
major facts of his daily life. Ardanyone who would contend that these facts do 
not necessitate belief in some form of evolution or natural transformation is , 
compelled by the fact that he himself possesses ‘She power of reason, to produce - 
a rational theory of his origin that accords better with the facts of his own 
nature and the nature of ail living beings than does any transformational theory. 

(Copyright 1925 by Science Service, Washington. ) 


EVIDENCES FOR EVOLUTION 
NO. 3 
ACTUAL ORIGIN OF SPECIES HAPPENS 
EFORE EYES OF OBSERVING NATURALISTS 


Evolution Authority Says Sudden Modifications Called Mutations 
Give Rise to New Species of Plants and Animals. t 


By Dr. Vernon Kellogg, 
Permanent Secretary, National Research Council 


(Dr. Kellogg, before he become the head of the Neaticnal Research Council, 
was professor of entomology and lecturer in evolution at Stanford University. 
He is author of "Evolution", "Darwinism Today", and "Svolution and Animal Life". ) 


Ee = 


When any kind of animal or plant produces offspring these young resemble ¥ 
their parents - but never exactly. There are always differences; lesser or 
grester. These differences are called variations. 
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Mest of these variations sre mere fluctuetions cround a meon and are not 
necessarily repented = tie next Seneration, ited os them, which may be more 
marked, are undoubte vO verying envircenment influences and also are not 


repeated in “3tez rane Pew unless these geroretions ars reared under the same 


ye ‘ , 
Xing O1 Environnent. 
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Sut somctincs some of these variations rerrpear in the next end all the 
uececding generitivos, even though the envircnnent surrounding the development 
I these gucceedling generetions is not the some as _ which curvounded the first 
generation in which the variations appeared, Such variations are inherited. They 


breed true, 
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e 
a nev <ind has been produced by a versisting change 
i 


or Sudden little jump, ais is the production of 2 new kind of animel or plant. 
This is species-ferming by mutation. It is the easicst tind cf origin of species 
to observe, It has Lecn olsecrwed by mary naturalists, These neturalists have 
seen evolution aciturily happcuing. 


A kind of little fly, called fruit-fly, which has been very carefully stad- 
r several years ov vevicews naturalists, chief of thom is the American zoole 
? 


ogist, Thoms E. Morgan ct Coluv>sia University, has given rise, under their eyer, 
to many mutations. ‘“hece ors new kinds of frait flies. Most of them are not 
kinds better fitted sor exictorce tnen the orizinal kind of fly from which they 


4 c + 
v = tS A 
arose. But some are eatficienvivy fit to persist. They can hold their own in the 
a6 a ‘ fo *% ae > ee — an <e4 : a3 + a my 
vruE Or eyistence. Troy er2 new additious to the Finds of fruit-flies. The, 
are visible evidences ofithe oresent-day evolution of animal kines. 


vo seen new kinds of plants arise »by mutations. The 
this kirid cre the mutations of the evening primrose, first 
erved and descrived Ly the great Dutch botanist Ne Vries of the Uni-- 


versity of Ansverdam, and later observed and stulied by German, Unglish end Ane 
ican botenists. hese new kiuds of evening primroses, erising by fixed "jumps" 
or mutations from a species called Lemarck's evening primrose, are visible evi- 
dences of the present-day evolrtion of nlant kinds. 


(Sovyricnt 1925 by Science Service) 


EVIDENCES FOR EVOLUTION 
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An ~ nT MA\ XAT AM fF ry) 
TOCLS OF OLD STONE ASE PROOF 
an co - Shaadi eaka 7, Te Tm ~ 
OF MaN'S CULTURAL EVOLUTION 


Early Progress of Human Invention Extended Over Severznl Hundred 
Thousand Years, says Anthropologist 
By Dr. George Grant M.cTurdy, 
Curator, Anthrcpological Collections, Yale University, 
Author of "Human Origins", etc. 


The evolution of human culture is well exemplified by e study of the arti- 
facts of the Old Stone Age in Evrope. This Ago covered a period of several 
dred thousand years. It is commonly divided into two periods - the Bolithic and 
the Paleolithic; the latter is subdivided into Lower, Middic, and Upver Paleo- 
lithic. Cultural evolution has its parallel in — Agony and, lixe thre 
latter, its pathway is strewn with extinct forms Of the two, cuiturel evolutirs 
is subject to mere rapid changes, its chief basis being human inventiveness, One 
invention leads to others by a system of budding and vrancning; so that a sinel: 
invention may give rise to a whole cluster of related activities formins what 
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might be called a aulture-complex unit. The cldest clusters of human activi- 
ties, of which we have definite knowledge are ine lithic ard fire complexes; 
the lithic complex, was superseded in part ani eapplemented by tne use of such 
organic materials as bone, ivory, and reindeer horn, which characterized the 
gome-animal complex. 


In a comparative stady of the industrial remains of these various periods, 
there are certain broad cistirctions to be crawn. Eolithic industry consisted 
largely of improvisations - of primary tools or implements such as the hammer 
stone and the flint chip with utilizable edge or point. Secondary tools were 
few and simple,co nsisting largely of artificial chips; during the Lower Paleow 
lithic Period, the number of secondary tools was increased by the addition of 
the cleaver, a pointed implement chipped on both faces. A primary tool is one 
ready to hand - furnished by nature; a secondary tool is one which requires the 
use of a tool in its manufacture: tertiary tools are those, which in their shap: 
ing require the use of primary aud secondary tools and whose ultimate purpose 15 
not the shaping of implements. 


The Neandertalians of the Middle Paleolithic Period made no great advances 
over their predecessors. They possessed an improved technique, which is Seen 
in the character of their nuclei and well formed scrapers and points with care 
fully retouched margins; but so far as can be ascertained, they did not go be- 
yond the making of secondary tools - that is to say, their secondary tools served 
directly an ultimate purpose, were not used for the manufacture of tertiary toc: 
The technical processes from Pliocene times to the close of the Middle Paleolit: 


ic Period (well along toward the close of the Pleistocene) remained relatively 
Simple. 


It was reserved for the Upper Paleolithic Cro-Magnon races to inaugurate 
@ new era. This was made possible through improvement in the preparation of 
nuclei, from which long slender blades could be struck. The next step was im- 
portant additions to their stock of secondary tools (various forms of the grav- 
er, microliths, small knives and awls) which enabled them to make extended use 
of bone, ivory, and reindeer horn, leading to two capital results - the inven- 
tion of a set of tertiary tools and the dawn of the fine arts. 


Upper Paleolithic or Cro-Magnon culture was very early transformed throve!. 
the addition of the secondary shaping tools produced from bladelike flint flaie 
without which it would not have been possible to make an array of tertiary tool: 
such as the bone needle, the javelin point of bone, ivory, or reindeer horn, th« 
javelin shaft, the dart or javelin thrower, and the harpoon of reindeer horn; 1 
would the Cro-Magnons have been able to embellish their dart throwers and sat‘s 
fy @ rapidly developing artistic sense by producing various objects of art and 
of personal adornment. 

(Copyright 1925 


NOGS DECLARED DISEASE CARRIERS 


Homes where the heart is opened to the dog may have the doors opened to 
diseases of many kinds, was the warning issued by Dr. Minas Joannides, of Min- 
neapolis, Minne, at the American Medical Association meeting recently, Stres-- 
sing the importance of treating the dog as a dog and not as a human being, Dr. 
Joannides explained that dégs may carry tyberculosis, diphtheria, scarlet fev- 
er, measles, smallpox and rabies. They are particularly the only primary host 
of tapeworm, and often carry fleas, ticks and lice. 


"Don't allow your dog to sleep in your bed or eat off your plate," he ad- 
vised. If a man likes his dog well enough to make a member of the family out 
of him, Dr. Joannides advised that he keep the animal cleag: and train him to 
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NEW AYPIMALS PRCDUCED FROM OLD I* P#at’ 


The age-old effort of the Incas to interbreed cifferenttsvecics of their 
native vwool-bearing animais and thas obtain types path Sorter severns desirable 
qualities seems at lest to have met with success - at the hands of the white 
man, however, Two hybrids have been produced at the experimentel farm at Puno, 


Peru, under the direction cf Col. R. J. Stiordy. 


One of thess neweoners is the “huarizco", a cross tetreen the llama and the 
alpaca, the other the M saspaliie sie 1 a cross tet:.een the aovestic alpaca and the 
wild vicuna. Whether these aninels will be fertile and reproduce is not yet 
k.own, accordinz to Wilson Porence, agricultural explorer who has recently returned 
to Washington from Peru. 


The llama, one of the ancestors of the new "hucrizo", has for centuries been 
the cow and the horse and the "ship of the Andes" tc the people of Peru, Bolivia 
and Ecuador. It is the largest of the four camclioia types of wocl-bearing animels 
nitive to this region. It is said that centurdi@s before the European conquest it 
has been domesticrted from the 7'1d huanaco by the Indians who prized it as a girt 
from the gods, without which there would be ne eristence, trade or travel. 


Huge nunbers of these animals were said to have existed at one time. Spanis. 
chroniclers szy that 300,000 /’cf them were used to carry the gold and silver from 
the mines of Sen Imis Potosi to the waiting galleons of the Spaniards. Today the 
number is not so great but thcse animals, nevervheless, are the only means of 
transportation , end sources of foou and clothiug to the large part of the pom 
lation. 


Although it is thc lirgest of these animals, the llama's flesh is not ex- 
actly a delicacy, and its coat of wool is coars2? ana rough. The alpaca, the 
other porent of the "hucrizo’, is smaller and has . wool whose ouality is prized 
in commerce. By intcrbreccing these tro it was hoped to obtein wool that was 
finer than that of the llama and in quantity greater than thet of the small alpaca. 


But the rarest of ali the small humpless camel-like animals of the Andes is 

the vicunea. Graceful as a gazelle, it is still wild or helf wild and inhabits 
the high mountain ranges and inaccessible places bordering the regioa of perpet= 
ual snow. It wis a prize to the hunters seeking it among the rocky precipices of 
Deuador, Peru and Bolivia. fIts wool and skin have alweys been considered of spe~ 
cial valuc, a ponche of vicuna being worth a mint cf money today. This and the 

>t that it had to be killed to obtain its wool Anve nearly caused its extinction. 
~-cday there are very stringent regulations for its protection. 


This graceful animal, although wild, has an auount of cvriosity that often 
made it the victim of the hunter. It can be captured end tamed and even domesti- 
cated to some extent. By crossing this animal with the alpaca it is hoped to ob- 
tain 2 type that will be casily domesticated and propagated in lerge numbers. The 
~ool if obtainable in quantities should nave a great comercial vilue, for that of 
the alpaca is noted for its lightness and strength and its ability to take dye, 
“hile that of the vicuna is unsurpassed in softuess and beauty. 


The U. S. Air Service has established a landing field for eirvlanes which 
overlooks the great crater of the femous “ilouen volcano in Hawaii. 
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MEDICAL PROGR™SS "MIZACULOUS" IN LAST TAL? GONTURY 


Recounting the rorance of mot2rn medicine before en endience cf more than 
four thuvsand doctors frou ai) over the Unit ates at the annual session of 
the Americar Medica Association, Dr. Millian b. hesewd , of Nashville, Tenn., 
newly installed prosidernt cf the association, told hov tae last firty years of 
iné¢cicine has witacised more achieveuents of miraculcus character than the five 
wnole centuries preceding 


Enomerating some of the medic32 discoveries which have aided maniind he 
called anesthetics and ancisensis the greatest contributions for they have made 
the achievements of : oder rn suvgety possible Next tc those, he considers the 
control cf tuberculosis, yolicw fever, typhoid and syphilis the greatest boon 


, 
of medicine to the human race. 


Although many diseases hrve teen conquered and insulin has come to the aid 
the diabetic patient, there arc yet countless probiens to solve, Dr. Haggard 
pointed mut. 


Specific for pneuncnia, which with ail the other acute 
S ucre lives every cay tuan any ovher ailment. 
nescieos, munups, chicken-pox ani ihe mech dreaded sleep- 


is our revelliovs ani stiit elusive foe," he acdec. 


> 


Tmvhasizing the econonic imoortance of being healtiy, Dr. Haggard pointed 
out that the number of ceses of sickness in the Ud be 4 St Ss 

tecr ard a half millicn, and econorically amcants to a lc 

States, estimated by fr. Higgord, are eouivalent to about al days of sickness 
a year for every person in the United States. 


He urged the importence of vreventive medicine and sdvecated for that pur- 
pose a survey of the avparently healthy, a "drive to trezt the incipiently sick 


yoile they can be cured". "Medicine," said Dr. Haesard, "ie the only profession 
wn'ch is literally and aitruisiiczally devoted to professionel suicide, because it 


enceavors chiefly, not to cure, but to prevent disease." 


YEAR'S GOLL ADS 1600 CHILD CRIPPLES 


There are five cripvles amcng every thovsand neorle in the United States, 
Dr. F. A. Gaenslen, of Milwaukee, Wis., told the Arsociatioai memeers. If it 


were possible to prevent infantile paralysis, which is resp rsitle for ome third 
cf all juvenile cripvles, rickets, and joints tuberculosis, the number of cripples 


could be reduced greatly, he said. About 10600 chiid cripples are added each 
year to the ranks of the lame. 


Ants do not like castor oil for Brazilian agricultural experts have found 
that the slowly burnt seed of the castor oil plant frocuaces fumes that not oniy 
vill the ants but prevents the nest from being reisnfested. 
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Drs. Miller and Tausig condermed the three types of wrintle removers in vogve, 
the astringent methoc, the use of paraffine injections and the use of cerbdolic 
acid. he told of women who had been given this iat treatment by which the 
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No. 3 
CTUAL ORIGIN OF SPEVIES HAPPENS 
BEFOPE BYES OF OBSERVING NATURALISTS 


Evolution A uthority Says Sudden Modifications Called Mutations 
Give Rise to New Species of Plants and Animals. 


By Dr. Vernon Kellogg, 
Fermanent Secretary, National Rescarch Council 


(Dr. Kellogg, before he became the head of the Netiona] Research Council, wes 
professor of entomology and lecturer in evolution at Stanford University. He is 


euthor of "Evolution", "Darwinism Today", and "Evolution and Animal Life". ) 


When any kind of animal or plant produces offspring these young resemble 
their parents - but never exactly. There are always differences; lesser or greit- 
er. These differences are called varietions. 

Most of these variations are mere fluctuations around a mean and are not 
necessarily repeated in the next generation. Some of them, which may be more 
marked, are undoubtedly due to varying environmental influences and also are not 
repeated in later generations unless th2se generations are reared under the sume 


kind of environment. 
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But sometires sume of these variations reaprear in the next and all the suc- 


ceeding generations, even though the environment surrounding the dovelop.ent of 


these succeeding gencrations is not the same as that which surrorvnded the first 
ceneration in which the variations anpeared. Such variations are inherited. They 
breed true. 

Such heritable or fixed variations cre cailed mutations, meaning that from one 
sind of plant or animal a new Kind has been procuced by a persisting change or 
sudden little jump. ‘his is the prodvction of a new kird of animal or plant. This 
is species-forming by nutaticn. It is tlhe easiest kind of origin of species to 
observe. It has been observed by many naturalists. These naturalists have seen 
evolution actvally hapnening. 

A kind of little fly, called fruit-fly, which hus been very carefully studied 
for several years by various naturalists, chief of whom is the American zoologist, 
“homas HE. Morgan of Columbia University, has given rise, under their eyes, to many 
mutations. These are new kinds of fruit flies. Most of them are not kinds better 
fitted for existence then the original kind of fly from which they arose. But some 
are sufficiently fit to persist. They crn hold their own in the struggle for 
existence. They are new additions to the kinds of fruit-flies. They are visible 
evidences of the present-day evolution of animal kinds. 


: Similarly, botanists have seen new ikinds of plants arise by mutations. The 


A 


most famous cases of this kind are the mutations o* the cveninz primrose, first 

carefully observed and described by the great Dutch botanist De Vries of the Uni- 
versity of Amsterdam, and later observed and studied by Gernan, English end Ameri- 
Can botanists. These new kinds of evening primroscs, arising by fixed "jumps" or 
mutations from a species called Lamarck's evening primrose, ere visible evidences 


of the present-day evolution of plant kinds. 
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MEDICAL PROGRESS "MIRACULOUS" 
IN LAST HALF CENTURY 


Release Wednesday moraing, May 27. Ty Science Service) 

Atlantic City, N.J., May 26.- Recounting the romance of modern medicine 
before an audience of mere than four thousand doctors from all over the United 
States meeting here for the annual session of the American Medical Association, 
Dr. William D. Haggard, of Nashville, Tenn., newly installed president of the 
association, told hor the last fifty years of medicine has witnessed more achieve- 
ments of miraculous character than the five whole centuries preceding. 

Enumerating some of the medical discoveries which have aided mankind he calle 
ed anesthetics and autisepsis the greatest contributions for they have made the 
achievements of modern surgery possible. Next to those, he considers the control 
of tuberculosis, yellow fever, typhoid end syphilis the greatest boon of medicine | 
to the human race. 

Although many diseases have been conquered and insulin has come to the aid 
of the diabetic patient, there are yet countless problcoms to solve, Dr. Haggard 
pointed out. 

"There is yet no specific for pneumonia, which with all the other acute 
respiratory diseases, destroys more lives every day than any otner ailment. The 
causes of smallpox, measles, mumps, chicken-pox and the much dreaded sleeping 
Sickness are as yet undetected. Cancer, the most pitiliess of 211 maladies, is 

"our rebellious and still elusive foe," ne added. 

Emphasizing the economic importance of being healthy, Dr. Haggard pointed oui 
that the number of cases of sickness in the United States in a yeer is thirteen 
and a half million, and economically amounts to a loss of a billion dollars an- 
nually. The two hundred and twenty-five million sick days a year in the United 
States, estimated by Dr. Haggard, are equivalent to about tro days of sickness a 


year for every person in the United States. 
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He urged the iwportance of preventive medicine aru -avocated vor that pur- 






























pose a survey cf the avparentiy healthy, a “drive to treat the incipiently sick 
while they can be cured" , "Mecicine," said Dr. Hezeerd, “is the only professior. 
which is litereliy ard altruisticaily devoted to profcssionnl suicide, because it 
endeavors chiefly, not to cure, but to prevent disease." 


DUCTORS CALL LOVER AND PAIN. 


MENACE '0 FLAMPDRS! PTALTH 
Release Saturday, May 20.- (By Science Service) 


A tlantic City, N.J., Muy 29,- Medical science has come to the aid of the 
Clapper by examining her nowders and paints, hair cyes and nail polishes, and has 
declared that many of these are harmful and can crwuse skin disease, sickness and 


even death. Drs. Hiram E. Miller and Laurence R. Tausig, of San Francisco, con- 


hy 


essed, however, before the section on dermatology of the American Medical Associa. 
tion today thut it vould be unwise for the medical profession to combat beauty 
doctors and cherietanms who are resvonsibie for the wice use of many harmful pre- 
parations directly, but that more could be accomplished by educating the public 

and enacting laws to prohibit the use of poisonous preparations. 

"Many face powders are in themselves harmless," they scid, "but their con- 
tinued use causes the mechanical obstruction of the pores. Poder 'compects! 
cause more obstruction than loose powders, but by using cold cream at night to re- 
move the ponder bed effects are avoided. While porders and rouges may not cause 
skin disease the aniline cyes that color them may cause irritavion. 

"Nearly all hair dyes are poisonous. They not only damage the hair by makin; 
it brittle ane dry, but they may cause a rash on the forehend and neck." 

Drs. Miller and Tausig condemned the three types of wrinkle removers in voguc, 


the 


ry) 


stringent method, the use of varaffine injections and the use of carbolic q 





acid. They told of women who had been given tnis latter treatment by which the 






skin is removed, and who have suffered pormanent disfigurement and in some cases 


death. 
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DOG DANDRUFF OFTEN 
CaUSES sSTHMA 


Release Thursday afternoon, Mey 28. (By Science Service) 
Atlantic City, N.J., May 28.- Asthma is caly skin deep and if patients would 
have a skin test made to find just that they ar> sonsiti-e to, successful treut- 
ment could be given, according to Dr. Albert H. Rowe of Oakland, valif., who spoke 
before the American Medical Associution here today. 
Horse, dog, end cat dandruff are the most frequent causes of asthma, and 
wheat, eggs, milk ana other cereals are in ord2r of sequence the common foods to 


cause the disease, although any food may be resnonsibdle. 


DOCTOR URGES CAREFUL MOLELLING 
OF SYNTHETIC NOSES 


Release Friday morning, Mey 29. (By Science Service) 
Atlantic City, N.J., May 28.- Synthetic noses snoulic be "good for both blow 


and show" in the opinion of Dr. Vilray P. Blair of St. Lovis, who described before 
the American Medical Association in session here toduy modern methods of cone 
structing new noses rhere old ones have been destroyed or fcunc faulty. A doctor 
should bestow as much consideration when cutting out nev noses as a dressmaker 
puts on a piece of goods and he should have an accurate paitern prepared before 
cutting into the tissues, he said. He must allow for shrinkare and for trimming 
when he transplants tissue in order to produce good end recults. The hard parts 
or the cartilagenons structure of the nose are put in only after the soft parts 


have healed into place. Material for the new noses is provided by taxing flaps 
of skin and underlying tissues from the forehead or from the arm of the patient. 


DO YOU KNOW THAT - 


Ants do not like castor oil for Brazilian agricultural experts have found 
that the slorly burnt seed of the castor oil plant produces fumes that not only 
kill the ants but prevents the nest from being reinfested. 
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An electrolytic method of plating various metals with chromium has been 
devised at Columbia University. 
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The silo is a storehouse that preserves feed in its most natural form vith 
the smallest amount of shrinkage ana wast>. 





